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Becoming animated, M. Bergson rose and in well- 
balanced, most exact English only slightly foreign in 
its tone, made, before he knew it, a little address in 
which he declined the title of "philosopher" but ac- 
cepted that of "professor of philosophy" and showed 
unwittingly why his lectures have been so crowded 
by thoughtful residents of Paris. While no record 
of his remarks was made, it may be said that he 
augured well for the future of a republic such as 
ours, where favorers of new and sound projects 
spring from the body of the people and no one 
who has such aims need despair of a hearing. 



Coming to The Art World itself, he expressed his 
admiration of the style in which it has begun, and 
his belief in its ideals. With some emotion he 
spoke of Dr. Henry van Dyke's verses about France 
and others that have appeared in the magazine, 
which show the profound sympathy that exists 
now, as of old time, on the part of the great republic 
of the West with his native land. 

Though it is in the nature of self-praise, we 
have thought that such a tribute to The Art World 
from such a source ought not be withheld from our 
readers. 



WILLIAM SARTAIN, PAINTER AND ENGRAVER 

(See frontispiece and page 108) 



JUDGED by years alone William Sartain, A.N.A. 
is. one of the veterans in American art, but it is 
difficult to realize the fact when one looks at 
his recent pictures, for they do not suggest the work 
of the majority of painters of his age. There is a 
spring, a youthfulness in his landscapes, a feeling 
for and mastery of light which we are apt, perhaps 
unduly apt, to associate with the output of men 
much younger than he. At the same time his figure- 
pieces present that attention to mass and line and 
that preference for simplicity in composition which 
are oftener found among the older than the newer 
painters. He studied for a time under Bonnat in 
Paris, and Bonnat, along with a certain harshness 
of brush-work, exemplified and inculcated the old 
rules of composition and proportion. 

Mr. Sartain was born in Philadelphia and began 
his studies in the school of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. As the son of the engraver Sartain who 
published Sartain's Magazine he forms a link with 
the writers, painters and engravers of the middle 
nineteenth century whom he met or heard discussed 
at his Philadelphia home. He is indeed a mine of 
anecdote and incident relating to American art 
"befo' the wah." When the Society of American 
Artists was formed in New York he joined those 
artists who had become im^patient of the lethargy 
that had crept upon the Academy of Design and was 
chosen a member in 1877. Three years later he was 
elected an Associate of the National Academy. 
Since that time he has spent as much time abroad 
as he has at home, retaining a studio in Paris for 
the summer and making excursions into Italy and 
Spain, from which he brought back landscapes and 
townscapes of a markedly individual character that 
differ toto caelo from, the work he used to exhibit in 
that field prior to 1880. 

His earlier work is remarkable for a love of 
spaciousness and of wide expanses of earth and sky, 
but also for a restricted gamut of color, as if the 
Quaker that inheres in the Pennsylvanian had com- 
pelled him to observe the gravity and demureness 
which are registered in the sober garb of the 
Friends. Naughty Paris — or was it naughty New 
York? — achieved his emancipation and his palette 
took on primrose hues, whatever his path may have 
been; at any rate the landscapes from Spain and 
Italy form a brilliant contrast by their colors to the 
brown and gray and puce-colored distances in which 
his brush once wandered. 



His father having been one of the best known 
engravers of his period, the son learned the burin 
at an early age. Perhaps it is to this training that 
is due the precision of his work when painting 
or drawing buildings or human figures. It can 
hardly be said, however, that, otherwise, the son 
was the pupil of the father; on the contrary, 
William Sartain was rather antagonistic than 
impressionable to the ideas about art which his 
father expounded with the greatest vehemence and 
a perfect faith in his own infallibility. As in 
religion, so in art, the younger generation is prone 
to boredom concerning ideas greatly insisted upon 
by their elders, probably more so in art than in 
religion. Besides, while many artists do think 
and talk in terms of fanaticism about their chosen 
views on art, they cannot go the length of religious 
fanatics who easily are persuaded, .if they do not 
persuade themselves, that their duty to their fellow- 
men leaves them no alternative except to offer and 
to insist upon the acceptance of their method of sal- 
vation. If another artist will not take the message, 
let him join the Philistines — that's all! Sartain 
appreciated his father's point of view but went 
his own way. 

Sartain has recorded here and there some items 
interesting to the public as well as artists. Samuel 
F. B. Morse the President of the National Academy 
of Design went on to Washington to compete for a 
large painting to decorate the Capitol ; but the com- 
mission was given to an inferior artist. On his 
way back from Washington the indignant Morse 
told Sartain the elder, with whom he stopped in 
Philadelphia, that he was done with painting and 
should thenceforth devote himself to the new mar- 
vel, electric distance-writing, and kept his word. 

To distinguish Sartain's work in figures, a fancy- 
piece "Pensierosa" has been engraved on wood by 
Timothy Cole and is used for this month's frontis- 
piece, while his landscape is somewhat inadequately 
told by the halftone after a North African canvas 
"In Algiers" (see page 108). The love of space 
appears in the latter picture and the reduction of 
incidents to the fewest possible number, to produce 
the restfulness and sense of duration that belong 
to the Orient. The domed building, half tomb of 
saint, half fortress against marauding brigands, 
lends a peculiar air to the scene. These are the 
primitive domes of Persia and North Africa, said 
to be frequently built of pottery jars ranged in 
spiral order from circumference to center like the 
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snow-tiles used by the Eskimos in building their 
igloos, 

Mr. Sartain does not belong to the realist painters 
who held sway in France and America for a genera- 
tion; rather is he by way of belonging to the 
Romantic camp. One might cite a robust and indi- 
vidual painter like Decamps as of similar nature, 
but Decamps was not so imaginative nor so ready 



to be a comrade. In truth, if we are to believe his 
contemporaries. Decamps was a rogue elephant who 
was not wanted in any herd. William Sartain, 
on the other hand, may be said to have a talent for 
sociability. He has carried the palette and brush 
as knight of the painter's gild for nigh on three 
score years and ten, yet his hand has not lost its 
cunning. May he equal Chevreul in years and fame ! 



ANOTHER ONSLAUGHT ON CENTRAL PARK 



I 



N the Evening Sun of April 13 we find the 
following editorial: 

After Central Park Again 

Eternal vigilance is assuredly the price of pro- 
tecting Central Park. Now State Senator Albert 
Ottinger of the Eighteenth district, Manhattan, 
has introduced at Albany a bill which would 
empower the Board of Estimate to take a strip of 
land as wide as may be necessary from the west 
side of Central Park incidental to the relocation 
of the surface car tracks on Central Park West 
and the creation of a roadway to the east of them. 

The relocation of the surface car tracks is a much 
needed improvement, but the despoiling of Central 
Park is by no means necessary to carrying it out. 
Central Park West is a broad thoroughfare with 



broad sidewalks. If the roadway must be widened 
when the car tracks are moved, this widening may 
be accomplished by cutting down the width of the 
sidewalks. Pedestrian travel is not heavy enough 
on Central Park West to justify the amount of 
space now reserved for it. 

The Ottinger bill to permit the lopping of a strip 
from Central Park is against public policy. It 
should be either amended in this respect or killed 
by the legislature to save Mayor Mitchel the 
trouble of vetoing it. 

If the 'Evening Sun is correctly informed, we 
heartily join in its protest. 

Now and forever^Keep the Vandals out of 
Central Park! It is the finest city park in the 
world. 



KENYON COX'S "AUGUST" 



(See page 111) 



MR. COX has frequently been attacked as a 
bad colorist and defended as a good color- 
ist. The reason is that people differ as to 
what they mean by a "Colorist," as they differ about 
the meaning of the word "Art." Some regard art 
as a "process," meaning thereby the skill and dex- 
terity necessary to execute a composition ; other re- 
gard that as mere "artistry" and do not use the 
word Art except to designate a finished product, a 
work embracing not only the artistry needed to 
execute a composition, but including in it the quality 
of the Conception as well as the quality of the beauty 
of the Composition. We stand for the latter point 
of view. 

Likewise we stand for the point of view that in 
a color-picture the main thing to have, first of all, 
is a fine color-scheme or color-composition — bril- 
liant, rich, sonorous, harmonious and in keeping 
with the chosen subject. 

From this point of view Mr. Cox's works always 
rank high as color works, as the reproduction in 
color on the opposite page proves. 

But there are other men, who when they speak of 



coloring mean a certain kind of brush-work or a 
certain quality of surface — smooth or rough, or a 
certain vibratory quality which some men exhibit 
in their work and who manifest no other quality to 
any great degree. Few painters in the world mani- 
fest in one work all the elements of great painting 
that we find scattered through the works of many 
men. No painter has yet arrived who could combine 
in his work the wonderful space-filling, composing 
power of Raphael, the rich, vibrant color of Gior- 
gione and the marvelous drawing of Velasquez. 

So we offer Mr. Cox's "August" as an example of 
a charming color scheme and of fine space-filling 
composition, since it would be impossible to judge 
from a mechanical reproduction whether the other 
qualities of the manipulation of color that go with 
great painting are present in his work or not. 
We will not discuss here the transcendental ques- 
tion of what makes a great colorist. But we do be- 
lieve that, when time shall have done its perfect 
work in mellowing Mr. Cox's pictures, he will rank 
as one of the greatest color-composers this country 
has produced. 
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